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THE NOVEL. 


The embryo of the novel existed in the sagas of the 
North, and the mythologies of the South; the tales of 
Eastern slaves, and ballads of the troubadours. 
After a slow development through the middle ages, it 
attained, in England, in the day of Fielding and 
Smollett, a rank growth, which Richardson's 
careful hand trimmed into prim hedges for guarding 
the proprieties of life; later, the Wizard of the North 


called up, with his magic wand, the rude thistles and | 


graceful flowers, the dark forests and grassy plains, 
the varied scenes of modern fiction. 

A novel should be a portrait of nature, not a 
photograph; for while a photograph exactly repro- 
duces the minutest parts of an object, a faulty position 
may give undue prominence to some features and 
obscyre others, disregarding the spirit. by too great 
fidelity to the letter. In the drama, the portrait is 
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| reader may imagine himself to be placed. 
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illuminated as by electric light. A drama is an inten- 
sified novel. The most essential quality of the novel- 
ist is a ready perception of dramatic situations ; and, 
of late, this element has become so strong in the novel 
that the drama is partially superseded by it. 

At first, fanciful and romantic qualities predomi- 
nated largely in works of fiction; but in later times 
most writers have learned that the springs of success 
are touched by dealing with situations in which the 
This idea 
seems to lie at the foundation of the present realistic 
school in America, which, as a distinctive phase of 
national literature, is gaining recognition abroad as 
well as at home. 

The present flourshing state of novel writing is 
largely due to the wider spread of education. A taste 
for reading is almost universally formed, and the in- 
crease of intelligence, by a kind of reaction, pro- 
duces numerous writers as well as readers. Culture 
gives rise to more extended novel reading, novel 
reading, inits turn, causes wider culture. 

The novel is especially valuable to those who 
have not the advantages of refined society and travel. 
What else could take its place? Imagine a man 
liberally educated in other respects who had never 
read a novel. How much of current literature and 
daily conversation would be to him an unknown 
language ! Now that novel writing embraces so great 
a variety of subjects a careful reading of standard 
fiction will make any one intelligent on nearly all 
ordinary topics, and the knowledge thus acquired, 
though superficial, is more available than that 
“crammed” from text-books. It is true that dry 
facts might be gained, but they would not become a 


| part of one’s nature as do ideas obtained through 


experience in life, and, in a less degree, through the 
mirror of life, the novel. 

Aside from the information imparted, the novel 
should be cherished as a most valuable means of 
relaxation. Americans are beginning to appreciate 
this, and although it is said that, through much read- 
ing, they are becoming a silent people, this can hardly 
apply to the reading of fiction, for there is that in a 
good novel which always causes a desire to discuss 
its merits. 

Thackeray says that novels are swects; if this 
be true his own must be cream tarts with plenty 
of pepper. He adds, ‘ All people with healthy liter- 
ary appetites love them—almost all women ; a vast 
number of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, 
chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious novel 
readers, as well as young boys and sweet girls, and 
their kind, tender mothers.”’ 
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WHO KNOW 
READ. 


Books which children can read should be put on the 
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HOW TO| =: 
| mildew. 


Never allow your books to get damp, as they may 
Never allow them to get hot, as the boards 


| may warp, and the leather may crack. Never put 
| them on a shelf high up near the ceiling of a room 


lower shelves of the book-case, so that the children | 


may be tempted to take them down for themselves 
and have atry at their contents. These books within 
a child's reach need not be “ juveniles,’’ and indeed 
had better not be. They ought to be travels and 


biographies, brightly written and full of pictures. | 
Especially should the file of Harper's Magazine or | 


The Century stand where the young ones may readily 
get at it. 


hands. Lead not the little ones into temptation. 


On the other hand books which children | 


should not handle should not be within reach of their | 
| maining volumes upright, insert a wooden block in 


Lock up your Rabelais, and perhaps even your Field- | 


ing, where little fingers may not happen on them. 
Put the Elizabethan dramatists and the comic writers 
of the Restoration where no Paul Pry, Jr., or his sister, 
may chance tospy them. Out of sight out of mind. 
All books need air. 


to let in the light and to change the air. Books are 


The doors of all closed book- | 


cases should be opened now and then, every few days, | 
| taken away and of the purpose. When there are only 


no more benefited by solitary confinement than are | 


men. All books get dusty. Every shelf should be 
cleaned out once in six months, every book being 
dusted and returned to its place. 
fine bindings is a bit of soft chamois leather. 

Every book should carry its own history. It is well 
to note the price paid for it, the place where it was 


The best duster for | 


lighted by gas, as the results of gas combustion are 
highly injurious. Never put books with metal clasps 
or with embossed sides, or albums ornamented with 
decorative nails, on the shelves, by the side of other 
books, for the delicate bindings of the other books 
will suffer. Put all such hedgehogs of books in 
drawers or trays by themselves. 

Never let books lean sideways for a long time, as it 
racks the covers. If the absence of one or more 
books from a shelf makes it difficult to keep the re- 


the place of the missing books. It is well to have a 
supply of ash or walnut blocks resembling in size and 
shape an octavo volume. Ifthese are at hand, one of 
them can be substituted for any book taken down, 
whether for study or to lend. A little slip of silicated 
paper glued on one side of this block would enable a 
record to be kept of the date when the book was 


a few books on a shelf, the best block to cause these 
to stand upright is made by sawing diagonally in half 
a cube of wood six inches every way. 

It is best not to cover the books of a library with 
paper. As Mr. William F. Poole puts it, ‘ the cover- 


| ing is expensive, troublesome, and quite as much an 


can best be done with a hard pencil in a corner of the | 


back flyleaf. If bought at auction, 
number it bore in the sale catalogue. 
dred books are gathered together, then ought there to 
be a catalogue. 
little pocket address-book, with a marginal alphabeti- 


note also the | 
When a hun- | 


The simplest form of catalogue isa | 


cal index, in which are put down the titles of the | 


books under the name of the author. For small col- 
lections this will serve. It is best however to enter 
every book at least twice, once under the title and 
again under the author’s name. If you have more 
than two or three hundred books, don’t attempt to 
catalogue them before you have learned how to do 
it. For cataloguing is not as easy as it looks at first 
sight. Ample information on the subject can be had 
in the Library Report made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1876. Or application may be made to the 
associated librarians who manage the Library Bureau, 
32 Hawley Street Boston. 

Never cut open the pages of a book or a magazine 
with anything but a paper-cutter. A finger is too 
blunt, and tears the edges. A knife is too sharp, and 
may cut the edges unequally. The best paper-cutter 
is a thin slip of ivory. Wood and bone are nearly as 
good. Metal is not. 

Never deface books in any way. Never scribble on 
them needlessly. Never disfigure them with unneces- 
sary stamps, or with stamps in inappropriate places. 
A good book is a good friend, and should be treated 
with the respect due toa friend. 

Never wet your fingers to turn over a leaf. . Be 
warned by the fate of the king in the Arabian tale. 
Never turn down a corner of a page to hold your 
place. Never put in asoiled playing card, ora stained 


envelope, or bit of dirty string, or a piece of damp | 


newspaper. Always use a regular bookmark. The 
simplest, and one of the best, is a card, as large asa 
:mall visiting card. By cutting this twice longitudinally 
from one end almost to the other, you will have a 
three-legged book-mark which rides a-straddle of the 
page, one leg on the page below and two on the page 
you wish the book to open at. 


injury as a protection to a book. A book covered 


bought, and the date when it was purchased. This | with paper is likely to need rebinding sooner than if 


it be not covered.” A room full of books covered 
with paper is dull and monotonous; and no one who 
has ever glanced into such a room will be inclined to 
disagree with Mr. Poole when he says that *‘ books 
lose their individuality by being covered.”’ This is not 
only an esthetic disadvantage ; it also reduces the 
usefulness of the books, as they are less easily 
handled and kept apart and in order. However, it 
may be well to cover children’s school-books, but 
with muslin, not paper. 

Never attempt to classify books on your shelves by 
the colors of the bindings or by the sizes of the books 
themselves. Put the works of an author together, as 
far as possible, however incongruous their sizes may 
be. And try to keep books on the same and kindred 
subjects as close together as may be convenient. 

Never leave books or pamphlets out of sight in 
drawers for a long time, without examination to see 
that the mice have not made a nest in the drawer out 
of the margins of the books. 

—ARTHUR PENN, in The Critic. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


It is a hundred years ago, on the 3d of April, that 
Washington Irving was born in the city of New York, 
and he is stillits most famous son. The only New 
Yorker who could dispute this claim is John Jay. But 
universaland honorable as is Jay’s renown in his own 
country, the name of Irving is more familiar to the 
English-speaking race. It is the synonym of a sweet 
literary grace and harmless gayety of humor which 
retain their charm in the midst of new tastes and 
among powerful rivals. Irving no longer shares with 
Bryant and Cooper the glory of being the sole or 
chief representatives of American literature, but he is 


' still and forever its kindly patriarch, the modest au- 


thor who first modestly answered the truculent ques- 
tion, Who regds an American book ? by offering to 
the world an American book which it was delighted 


| to read. 
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That intrinsically modest air never disappeared 
either from the works or the character of the benign 
writer. In the height of his renown there was no 
kind of presumption or conceit in his simple and gen- 
erous heart. Some time after his return from his long 
absence in Europe, and before Putnam became his 
publisher, he found some disclination upon the part 
of publishers to issue new editions of his books, and 
he expressed with entire good-humor his belief that 
he had had his day ; and meeting some years after- 
ward, in Mr. Putnam's office, one of the youngest of 
literary beginners, he said, with a humorous twinkle 
in the eye and with the husky whispering voice which 
gave a proper flavor to every pleasantry, ‘‘ We old 
fellows had the advantage of you young men, for we 
wrote without rivals.” 

Every literary man of Irving’s time, whether old or 
young, had nothing but affectionate praise of his art- 
less urbanity and exhaustless good-nature. These 
qualities are delightfully reflected in Thackeray's 
stories of him in the Roundabout Paper upon Irving 
and Macaulay—‘‘the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of 
our time.’’ He came to one of my lectures in Wash- 
ington, Thackeray says, and the retiring President 
Mr. Filmore, and his successor, Mr. Pierce, were 
present—‘‘ Two kings of Brentford smelling at one 
rose,”’ said Irving, with his good-humored smile. In 
his little bower of a home at Sunnyside he was 
always accessible. One English newspaper man 
came and introduced himself, and partook of luncheon 
with the family, and while the host fell into the little 
doze which was his habit, the wary Englishman took 
a swift inventory of everything in the house, and 
served up the description tothe British public, in- 
cluding the nap of his entertainer. At another time 
Irving said, ‘‘ Two persons came to me, and one held 
me in conversation while the other miscreant took my 
portrait.” 

Thackeray tells these little stories with admiring 
sympathy. 
over his fellow-authors who had no acrid drop in their 
sweet humor. Irving was the earliest of American 
satirists, but there is no sting in the laughter that he 
moves. He was the first of our humorists, but his 
humor is pure lymph. It is unmixed with malice, and 
although, as Warner states, even his friend Gulian 
Verplanck resented a little the fun of Knickerbocker, 
and some scions of the old Dutch stock of fair Manna- 


hatta assumed to be indignant with his resistlessly | 
droll portraiture of the fathers of New Amsterdam, | 


Irving’s own limpid good-nature dissolved the hard 
feeling, and left only the best understanding. 

Sir Walter Scott, who recognized at once the power 
and the humor of Knickerbocker’s History, felt its 
kindred with the great works of a similar genius in 
English literature—a stroke of Swift, a touch of 
Sterne. 
in Blackwood holds that it is ludicrous to compare 
the mild humor of Rip Van Wrinkle with the ‘‘ robus- 
tious fun” of Swift. This is a curious “ derange- 
ment of epitaphs.” Swift has wit, and satiric power, 
and burning invective, and ribaldry, and caustic, 
scornful humor ; but fun, in any just sense, he has 
not. Theairy grace and imaginative play of Rip Van 


But a recent paper upon American literature | y 1 
| wealth, I mean the workmanship, of your wit. My 


His manly heart always grew — 


Winkle are wholly beyond the reach of Swift. It is | 


certainly true, as Blacwood remarks, that Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, and “so 
many more ” will not be replaced by ‘“‘ Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving and Mr. Lowell.” But it is equally true 
that the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock ” and the “‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel”’ will not displace Knickerbocker’s 
History and the Biglow Papers. Since Swift the 


Blackwood critic can not find in English literature 





| 





political satire more trenchant, humorous, and effec- 
tive than the Biglow Papers, ard nothing in Swift 
more original. 

Irving and the other chief American writers are not 
rivals of their associates in the literature of the lan- 
guage; they are worthy comrades. Pope and Dryden 
are not the peers of Shakespeare and Milton, but they 
are nevertheless Pope and Dryden, and their place is 
secure. The brows of Irving and Cooper, of Emerson 
and Hawthorne, do not crave the laurels of any 
other master. The perturbed spirit of Blackwood 
may rest in the confident assurance that no generous 
and intelligent student of our literature admires Gib- 
bon less because he admires Macaulay, or Bacon, be- 
cause he delights in Emerson, or denies the sting of 
Gulliver because he owns the charm of Knickerbocker. 
It is with good fame as with true love, 


** That to divide is not to take away.”’ 


—GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, in Harper's Magazine. 


GAMMON OF BACON. 


Mrs. Henry Pott—a name which we must confess to 
not having previously met with in the world of let- 
ters—has published an edition of Bacon’s Promus of 
Formularies and Elegancies, in order to prove that 


| Bacon, and not Shakespeare, was the real author of 


the plays that pass current under the latter’s name.— 
Saturday Review. 

ScENE.—Lord Bacon's library. Bacon recumbent 
and meditating, as usual (‘Sic Sedebat’’), in his 
arm-chair. 

Bacon—The proof of the pudding lieth in the eat- 
ing and experiment, and not in the supposition or 
imagination thereof. (A gentle tap at the door.) 
Come in! (Enter Shakespeare.) What, Wil// Thou 
art right welcome. Sit thee down, Will. (Shakespeare 
sits.) And now, how doth business at the Globe? 
How goeth our Hamlet? 

Shakespeare—Indifferent well, my Lord. 

Bacon—Why so? Playest thou the Ghost still? 

Shakespeare—Ay, my good Lord, even yet, at 
times, so please you. 

Bacon—It pleases me well. Talk of your Ghost, 
doth the Ghost at the G. continue to walk as he 
ought ? 

Shakespeare—Punctually, my Lord; in good sooth, 
every Saturday night. 

Bacon—Good. I will therefore thank thee to hand 
me over the balance of our little account. 

Shakespeare—\ shall,. my Lord, incontinently. 
Meanwhile, so please your Lordship, I must be- 
come yet further your Lordship’s debtor for the 


Lord, Her Majesty the Queen did last night come to 
see Henry the Fourth. After the play she called me 
to her presence, and did declare her pleasure that | 
should produce her a piece with a part for Fa/stef, 
and therein produce Fa/staf in love. 
Bacon—How didst thou answer her ? 
Shakespeare—In your Lordship’s own words: “] 
shall in all my best obey you, Madam.”’ 
Bacon—And what then said she? 
Shakespeare—Straightway capped your line, my 
Lord, saying, ‘‘ Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply.” 
Bacon—Long live the Queen! But, Fadstaf in 
love! A most inconceivable suggestion and unim- 
aginable fancy of Her Most Gracious Maiesty’s, in 


respect both of love and of Fadstaf. 
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Shakespeare—But how, then, my Lord, may we in 
anywise manage to perform her royal command? 

Bacon—About my brains! Methinks I seem to 
spy some glimmer of a way. A gross fat man fallen 


into the conceit that some fair dame is enamored of | 
him, lured on to make love to her after his own | 


fashion. Fu/staff in love c'y prés,as we say at West- 
minster. 


Shakespeare—That would serve, my Lord. 


Bacon— Falstaff thereto befooled, moreover, by the | 


contrivance of some merry women. Merry? Ha! 
So! Why, certainly, it seems to myself that all this 
hath passed through my mind before—as we do 
sometimes feel. I must have dreamt of writing such 
a play. Methinks I even recollect the name on't. 
Merry! Yea, marry, quotha—‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 


Shakespeare—A title passing good, my Lord, anda | 
Let me pray, your | 


taking. Truly, a happy thought. 
Lordship, about it presently. 
Bacon—Marry, and shall, with all the expedition I 
may. 
house. 
Shakespeare—A thousand thanks, my Lord. 
B icon—In the meanwhile, I prithee forget not that 
small balance. 
Shakespeare—Trust me, my Lord. 


Bacon—Needs must I until thou render me the | 


needful. 
Shakespeare—Your Lordship shall be straightway 
satisfied. I humbly take my leave. 
[Exit Shakespeare. 
Bacon—There goeth honest Will, the reputed au- 
thor of the greatest works in their kind the world 
hath ever seen. But to acknowledge myself a writer 
of stage plays would not now sort with my dignity, 
nor exactly serve my turn. 
are, for the time being, too far above popular valua- 
tion to make it worth while. 
nify? For posterity will sooner or later be sure to 


discover that my plays could not possibly have been | 
written by any of my contemporaries, or anybody | 


else whomsoever, in any age or country, of abilities | ; 
| disposed to adopt that theory, and write a book in 


| support of it, if we could only see a greater affinity 


inferior to my own. Suffice it for the present that I 
do make a little money of them, by means of my 
factor, Will Shakespeare. | Curtain.|—Punch. 


BACON'S PROMUS., 


THE PROMUS OF FORMULARIES AND ELEGANCIES 
(being Private Notes, crc, 1594, hitherto unpub- 
lished). By Francis Bacon. Illustrated and 
elucidated by passages from Shakespeare. By 
Mrs. Henry Pott. 
8vo, pp 628. Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.00, 

It is a pty that Mrs. Pott’s admiration for the Promus 

did not lead her to choose a motto for her volume from 

its pages. There is a delightfully appropriate one at 


p- 183, which, if it had been used, would have had the | 


additional advantage of harmonizing with the senti- 
ment of Dr. Abbott's preface. 
sperat, sueque illum oracula fallunt :” ‘‘And what he 


desires he hopes for, and his own oracles deceive | 


him.”’ But then, if the author had devoted a few 


minutes to ruminating on the wisdom of this saying, | 


she might have spared herself the many hours spent 


in compiling so big a book. Six hundred and twenty- | 
eight pages of ‘words, words, words,”’ resulting in | 


nothing! It makes one melancholy to think of it. 
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As soon as possible I'll send it to thy play- | 
| Lord Keeper's early biographers knew nothing about 
| it, and its first appearance is in the Harleian collec- 
| tion of manuscripts in the British Museum, where it 


There excellences also | 


And what doth it sig- | 
| This would be a waste of material inconsistent with 


With Preface by E. A. Abbott, | 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. | 


It is, ‘Quod que cupit | 


NEWS. 

We confess that we took this imposing volume in 
hand with some little misgiving. Were we going to 
be convinced that Shakespeare—our Shakespeare, at 
least—never existed? Were we going to find that all 
our affections must be transferred to a writer whom 
we had been used to regard with more admiration 
than love? We meant to make the sacrifice of our 
| faith, if it proved necessary; but an hour's reading 
| restored our serenity, and the further we went, the 
more happily convinced we were that Mrs. Pott had 
only perpetrated a rather heavy joke, with the object 
| of showing how two contemporary men of genius 

would naturally have some thoughts and expressions 

in common, but a great many more that were peculiar 
| to each of them. Of course, in entertaining this idea, 
we may be only making a second mistake; but it 


| really does seem impossible to take the arguments 


for Bacon’s authorship of the plays as seriously 
offered to the public. 
We do not quite see, indeed, why Mrs. Pott believes 


| that Bacon wrote the Promus, or storehouse of say- 


ings, on which she builds her whole edifice. ‘lhe 


appears as fifty sheets of rough jottings, without in- 


| dication of whence they came, or to whom they be- 


longed. They are said to be “in Lord Bacon's well- 
known handwriting,” and Mr. Maude Thompson 
vouches for its authenticity; but this is only the 


| Opinion of an expert, and we know that we need 


not, unless we like, accept that as evidence. If Lord 
Bacon did make this collection, he probably made it 
for use. Yet, in his tolerably voluminous ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged’’ works, he rarely uses anything that can be 
supposed to be drawn from it. For example, he put 
into it, according to Mrs. Pott, no less than two hun- 
dred and twenty-five extracts from the Adagia of 
Erasmus, and used less than half a dozen of them. 


the prudence of so wise a man, therefore we do not 
feel ourselves obliged to believe that Bacon wrote the 
Promus. Perhaps Shakespeare did. We should be 


and Ais ‘ acknowledged” 


between the jottings 
works.— The Spectator. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By John Ogilvie. New edition by 
Charles Annandale. 4 volumes, 8vo, pp. 3,011. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $18.00; by mail, 
$20.00, 


THE 


This handsome work—handsome within and without 


| —of four volumes simply and trimly attired in dark 
| bluish green linen, with nearly 3,000 pages, three 
| columns to the page, containing 130,000 entries and 


nearly 4,000 illustrations, arrives in this country from 
Great Britain as if we already had neither a Webster 
nor a Worcester, and as if the lexicographical field 
were clear for it to occupy. A stranger with so dis- 
tinguished a bearing will not fail of respectful atten- 
tion, and acquaintance will quickly ripen into esteem. 
It is something to have a dictionary in four handy 
volumes instead of a single ponderous one; it is 
| something to have an encyclopedia in four volumes 
instead of sixteen or twenty. 

The Imperial Dictionary is a combination of dic- 


| tionary and encyclopedia. Dictionaries deal with 
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words, and stop with spellings, etymologies, pronun- 
ciations, definitions, and literary usages. Encyclo- 
peedias take no notice cf words as words, but are 
concerned with descriptions, histories, and discus- 
sions of things. Accordingly the vocabularies of 
dictionaries and encyclopedias differ. Each contains 
many entries that the other omits. The Imperial 
Dictionary undertakes to combine the two systems in 
one; to answer in a single work the questions for 
which the reader usually turns to two. At the same 
time it is more a dictionary than an encyclopaedia. 
It omits proper names. It is not a reference book to 
history or biography, nor is it a gazetteer. Its vocab- 
ulary is that of a dictionary, but within this vocab- 
ulary it does slightly more than a dictionary’s work, 
passing on from definitions into descriptions, and 
from etymologies into histories. Just what its range 
and compass are may be illustrated by the following 
table, in which its progress under several letters of 
the alphabet is compared with that of Webster's and 
Worcester’s Dictionaries, Appletons’ and Johnson's 
A on amie and the Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge: 
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The Imperial Dictionary has a history of its own, 
though it has not been widely known in America. 
Its first publication began in 1847 and was finished in 


| in Great Britain. 


1850. A supplement was completed in 1855. In this 
form, for quarter of a century, it has been a standard 
It claims to have been the first 
dictionary to introduce illustrations. The present 
edition has been more than ten years in preparation. 
It adds 30,000 words to the former vocabulary, and 
makes large use of the extension of the language by 
modern science. 

Being a British work, the Imperial Dictionary of 
course retains the spelling “ve, our, and “@ in such 


| words as theater, honor, and traveling. But that is 


not the path of progress, and any dictionary which 
follows it will be left behind. The irresistible tend- 
ency in language is toward simplicity. It is useless 
in lexicographers to stand against it. The dictionary 
which insists on retaining the superfluous / and the 
silent # is not the dictionary of the future. In other 
and large respects, however, the work is valuable 
and satisfactory. The typography is beautiful, and 
at all outward points the books delight the cultivated 
sense.—Literary Word. 


EVERY-DAY ART. 


Every-Day Art.—Short Essay on the Arts not Fine 
By Lewis Foreman Day, 12 mo, pp. 283. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $2.35 ; by mail $2.50. 


There is certainly no writer who is better qualified 
than Mr. Day to instruct the pulic in regard to what 
may be styledapplied art. To athorough knowledge 
of the principles and characteristics of all forms of 
decorative art work, he unites excellent taste, sound 


| judgment, and an attractive literary style. Although 


earnest in his advocacy of the true in art, he is not 
the disciple of any particular school, choosing rather 
to avail himself of what is desirable and suitable 
wherever found, whether it be a by-gone style or 
modern one, a decorative, a pictorial or natural form. 
The result of this electicism is apparent both in his 
writings and in the sketches which illustrate his 
text. 

One of the most interesting of the chapters is that 
devoted to the consideration of the nature of art. 
In this Mr. Day takes into account the extreme views 
held on the one hand by the followers of Nature, and 
on the other by the adherents of Art. Realism and 
idealism in art are here very intelligently discussed, 


and decorators can gather much valuable information 


from the ideas advanced. How few amateur decora- 
tors make it evident by their work, that they regard 
“‘ornament as an accessory art which must, in com- 
mon sense be reduced to harmony with the architecs 


| ture, craft or industry with which it is associated.” 


On the contrary, the ornament of the day is so obtru- 


| sive in character that it becomes the most prominen- 


feature of the room, and yet, as Mr. Day insists, fitnest 
and modesty should characterize all ornament that 
pretends to artistic excellence. The chapters on 
House and Home, How to Decorate a Room, 
and Pictures in the House, are of special interest 


| for such as care to arrange their homes with a view to 


making them attractive and comfortable. Unlike 
other writers on decorative art, Mr. Day's recommen- 
dations are of service to others than those who can 
afford to employ costly materials in their efforts at the 
artistic treatment of household belongings. He shows 
how, by simple and inexpensive means, charming re- 
sults can be arrived at, and very seldom is it that ex- 
ception can properly be taken to what he advises. 
— The Art Interchange. 
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ICE PACK AND TUNDRA. 


IcE PACK AND TuNDRA. By W. H. Gilder. 
maps and illustrations. 8vo, pp. 365. 
John Wanamaker, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 


This volume shows a decided advance, both in mode 
of presentation and substance of matter, over the 


With 
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NEWS. 


over which he had passed, following in the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessor. He was too modest to 
add, what he might have said in all truth, that he had 


| himself supplemented what Robinson left undone. 


| the exact measurements. 


Schwatka’s Search of the same author, notw..h- | 


standing the fact that the latter referred to a region 
much less known and intrinsically more interesting, 


while the present volume relates to events which have | 
been for months in the fullest blaze of publicity, and | 


the scene of which was a region more thoroughly 
known to the reading public than Mexico. 


expedition, as compared with the Morrison crusade 
after log-books and bones. 
Mr. Gilder’s letters from the Rodgers and from 


Siberia have appeared in the Hera/d, and here— | 
pruned, rearranged, and supplemented with some | 
excellent illustrations—are presented in permanent | 


form. It is strictly a personal narrative, except such 


nea as are devoted to De Long's journal, the | 


eroic journey of Ninderman and Noros, and the 


later movements of Melville in the delta of the Lena. | 


No book is without permanent value which contains 
these records of endurance, fidelity, and courage. 


judgment. The personality of the writer is nowhere 


obtruded, and incidents which might have jarred the | 
reader in perusal are sensibly ignored altogether. | 
Sone characteristic sketches of dwellers in northeast | Britannica in 1879 
Siberia will be welcome to ethnologists, though the | 
text seems barren of novelties in this direction, or, in | 
fact, in any direction. To those who derive their first | 
notions of life in east Siberia from this book, it will | 


prove a tolerably full and essentially accurate guide 
in all generalities— 7he Nation. 


DEAN STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D., F. R.S. New edition, with maps and 
plans. Small 8vo, pp. 641. 
amaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son have done a service to the 
public in bringing out in a very handsome form a 
reprint of the latest English edition of Dean Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine, etc., which, with the exception of 
the Life of Arnold, is the most popular of all his works. 
We have had occasion for its constant use in crossing 
the Desert and in journeying through the Holy Land, 
and can bear witness at once to its accuracy and to the 
charm of its descriptions. When in this country, 
Dean Stanley made his acknowledgments, in an 
address at the Union Theological Seminary, to Pro- 


We are | 
happy to believe that this difference is chiefly due to | 
the author's personal supervision, unfortunately not | 
ee in the previous case. Something may also | 

e credited to the more serious nature of the later | 


It | 
must be said for Mr. Gilder that his selections from | 
the available material in regard to the Jeannette party | 
appear to have been made with excellent taste and | 


Sold by John Wan- | 


fessor Robinson for his invaluable services in sacred | 


geography. He said that Robinson’s Biblical 
Researches—a ponderous work in four large octavo 
volumes—‘‘was one of the few works of which he 
could say that he had read every word.’ He had 
carried it with him in his own travels, and read it in 


his tent, by the camp-fire, and often on the back of | 


his camel, and acknowledged fully his indebtedness 
to it for much of his knowledge of the sacred lands 


Robinson had given the topography of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, had made the careful surveys, and given 
Stanley followed in his 
track, and gave the scenery, the poetry, and the his- 
tory, in a series of eloquent descriptions of mountain 


| and desert, with all the poetical and historical associ- 


ations of Sinai and Palestine. Of all the helps we 
had in our journey, it was by far the most captivat- 
ing. Nor will it lose its charm. Future explorers may 
make new discoveries, and add to the details of our 
knowledge; but no one will ever throw more of charm 
and fascination over the Desert and the Promised 
Land.—HEnry M. FIELD in MW. Y. Evangelist. 


GEIKIE’S TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


Text Book oF GEoLocy By ArchibaldGeikie, LL.D., 
F.R. S. With illustrations, 8 vo, pp, 971. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $7.50; by mail, $7.75. 


This last and largest work of the distinguished Scotch 
professor will be a welcome addition to the small list 
of really valuable text-books on geology. Although 
on this side of the Atlantic it will not take the place 
of our American manual asa /ext-book, it will be 
widely read by those who, whether geologists or not, 
take an interest in the past history and present com- 
position of our globe. The treatment is such as will 
interest the general reader, and enable him to acquire 
a good grasp of the general principles of the science 
withuot tiring him with detail. The author's article on 
Geology which te mtg in the Encyclopedia 

orms the basis which has since 
been expanded into the treatise before us. 

—Popular Science Monthly. 


MISS BLIND’S GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE ELIoT. By Mathilde Blind. Famous Women 
series. 16mo, pp. 290. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Miss Blind’s little book is written with admirable good 
taste and judgment and with notable self-restraint. 
It does not weary the reader with critical discursive- 
ness nor with attempts to search out high-flown mean- 
ings and recondite oracles in the plain ‘‘yea”’ and 
“nay” of life. It is a graceful and unpretentious 
little biography, and tells all that need be told con- 
cerning one of the greatest writers of the time. 

It is a deeply interesting if not fascinating woman 
whom Miss Blind presents. As child, girl, and woman 
Marian Evans was ever original, sinceie, and gener- 
ously sympathetic. Her habitual gravity was irradi- 
ated now and then by lightning flashes of wit or by 
the warm glow of humor; and while she talked of 
high themes suited to the lips of a philosopher, it was 
with a manner and a tone full of the most winning 
womanliness. She had a delicate comprehension of 
and sympathy for the sufferings of the most sensi- 
tively spiritual organization, as she had pity and ten- 
derness for the hunted mongrel, whether brute or 
human. Her knowledge was profound, her talk a 
marvel of depth and grace; yet she cared for prac- 
tical work, and once pointed out to a friend that one 


| of her beautiful hands was broader across than the 


other, saying with some pride that it was due to the 
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uantity of butter and cheese she had made during | 
the days when she kept house for her father at Griff. 

There is little that is new in matters of fact in Miss 
Blind’s work, but she has skilfully combined and | 
arranged what materials were at hand. There is a 
touch of humor in the anecdote of Isaac Evans, the | 
uncultivated country-bred brother of the novelist, | 
who was the only person who immediately pene- | 
trated the disguise of George Eliot. He could not 
but recognize innumerable incidents, characters, and | 
sayings in the Scenes and in Adam Bede, for all had 
been familiar to his youth and Marian’s. But he kept 
his discovery closely locked within his own breast, and 
trembled lest any one else should find out the secret, 
fearing the outcry of homely neighbors, who might 
not always feel that the author had represented them 
in colors sufficiently flattering. The first suggestion 
of novel-writing came about for Mrs. Lewes in a very 
simple fashion. She and Lewes had returned to 
London from the Continent and were not too well off. 
One day an idea struck the vivacious, versatile, and 
unsuccessful author of Ranthorpe. ‘My dear,” he 
said, ‘‘I think you could write a capital story.”” Soon 
afterward some dinner engagement was made, but as 
Lewes prepared to leave the house his wife said: ‘I 
won't go out this evening, and when you come in 
don't disturb me. I shall be very busy.’’ And thus | 
came into the world the Scenes of Clerical Life.—J. 
Y. Tribune. 





CONWAY’S EMERSON. 


EMERSON AT HOMEAND ABROAD. By Moncure Daniel 
Conway, 12 mo, pp. 383. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 





The numerous readers of Mr. Conway's earlier books 
are accustomed to think of him as an insatiable ex- 
plorer of facts and traditions, an enthusiastic hero- 
worshiper, and a /¢/erateur of unfailing vicacity and 
almost unerring tact. His drawbacks have seemed to 
lie in a certain exuberance of material, some neglect 
of arrangement, and an occasional want of minute 
accuracy in details. It is pleasant to see that, as time 
goes on, he gains more and more self-mastery, and 
puts his faults behind him. In this book we find 
him at his best. Even that which has been criticised | 
as a slightly over-confidential and too autobiographical 
tone, in the opening chapter, is so frank and ardent 
as really to disarm all objection ; and it has its pecu- 
liar value as giving the key-note for the whole book. 
It is the tribute of a pupil to the master, and it is 
essential to such a tribute that the pupil should give | 
some revelation of himself. 

There is here and there a passage in the book 
which suggests that it was written in England,—the 
spelling of ‘‘favour’’ and ‘storeys,’ the estimate 
of Emerson’s early income in pounds sterling, and 
the pains taken (p. 33) to explain that ‘it was the 
rule in the pet family to distribute their pos- 
sessions equally between the members of their fam- 
ily." The absence of an index is also a defect more | 
common in English books than in American ; but the | 
flavor of the book has that essential Americanism 
which Mr. Conway's long English residence has not 
at all impaired, and there is even a distinct air of old- 
fashion transcendentalism about the titles of the 
chapters. Fore-runners, Sursum Corda, Sangreal, | 
Concordia, and The Python remind us anew of the 
ardent young prophet who once essayed to give The 
Dial a new lease of life in Cincinnati, and still remains 
true to his early visions. 


Dust. 


| sible good to himself. 


ISI 


Exception might be taken to some of Mr. Conway's 
points of criticism or description. When he says of 
Emerson (p. 136): ‘‘He studied the sciences care- 
fully, always keeping abreast of their vanguard,’”’ he 
goes too far. Emerson, after all, approached science 
as a literary man, not as a scientist, and simply read 
about it instead of studying it. There is sometimes a 
little inconsistency, as where Mr. Conway says (p. 
112) that, from the time Emerson began to read 
Landor, ‘“‘ his tone became less fervid and pro- 
phetic, and more secular,” and then afterward re- 
marks (p. 123): ‘‘In the first discoverable scrap of 
Emerson's writing there is to be found nearly the 
same literary style asin his last. The only authors 
whose influence seems traceable are Shakspere and 


| Montaigne.’’ On the other hand, some of his remarks 


are singularly acute and valuable, as this: ‘‘ It would 
be difficult to cite from any generation authors so 
various in air and style as those whose - minds have 
been personally and strongly influenced by Emerson "’ 
(p. 297). Mr. Conway is himself conspicuously one ot 
these minds, and the “ personal equation” of his 
book is not athing which we should wish to eliminate, 
but, indeed, contributes to give it a distinct and prob- 
ably a permanent value as a part of the Emerson 
iterature.— The Century. 


DUST. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo, 402 pp. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.07. 


The story of Dust is hardly worth the telling, though 
there is a good deal of it and the characters are any- 
thing but tame. The plot is based on impossibile 
assumptions and held together by extravagant con- 
nections. The villains are made up villains; the 
heroes and heroines end in nothing, Marion alone 
excepted. The author’s skill in descriptive sketches 


| does not forsake him. He has a sort of patchy merit, 
| which shines out through the book in brilliant gleams, 
| which, however, do not melt into each other nor 
| become transfused into a whole of any kind. Sir 


Francis Bendibow, the banker villain of the story, is 
the impossible fiction of a diseased imagination. He 
runs Raffets, a swell gambling house, on the sly, and 


| draws on his reputable banking house to make good 


his losses. His brother-in-law partner, Charles 
Grantley, finds him out, turns his own hard-earned 
savings into the gap, and, perfectly innocent as he is, 
makes a voluntary scapegoat of himself to save the 
honor of the house, flies the country, without a word 
tovindicate his honor, allows himself to be blackened, 
for no other purpose than to shield a brother-in-law 
whom he neither trusted nor loved and with no pos- 
He leaves his wife to Gie of a 
broken heart, without explanation, in the care of a 
man he knew to be a rascal and with whom he would 
not afterward, on his return, put his money. He 
leaves his daughter to be brought up by the same 
scoundrel, makes no inquiries, and comes back 
twenty years or so later, worth a fortune, a quiet, 
sensible, excellent man, and with no smell of the fool 
about him. This is worse than Nebuchadnezzar's 
image, and is held together by no kind of interest at 
all. The romance is the production of an author 
who, if he ever had the power to conceive a character, 
has lost it, who puts together his story in a stagy way 
and whose studies and observations of men are mor- 
bidly fanciful and characterized with levity.— Zhe 
Independent. 
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LORD LAWRENCE. 


THE Lire oF LorpD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With maps and portraits. 2volumes, 
8vo, pp 105. Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75 ; 
by mail, $4.25. 


We have written so often of Lord Lawrence, that this 
biography, which tells us nothing new, though it jus- 
tifies and solidifies many previous convictions, inter- 
ests us rather for itself as a work, than for its subject. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has in the main done his work 
excellently well. He has reduced his immense and, 
we dare say, rather intractable mass of materials— 
piles of letters, memoranda, and minutes—into a 
regular and quite readable biography, in which the 
figure of his hero is never lost amid the profusion of 
historical and official details. His conception of that 
figure, too, is, so far as we can judge, exactly true. 
The strong, masterful North I[rishman, with his 
capacity for rule, his indomitable courage, his love 
of justice, and his rude straightforwardness, is thor- 
oughly well brought out, by a friend who does not 
forget that under that rough husk was one of the most 
tender of hearts, a man who, however rugged to the 
external world, was to those he loved one of the mest 
devoted of friends. 
pathos in the contrast between the hero of the office, 
who seemed to ail subjects so stern and to all subor- 
dinates so exacting, and the man at home, who could 
not be at rest if his wife were absent from the room 
ten minutes, and who was the playfellow of all his 
children. 
minute narrative will doubt that John Lawrence was 
a king of men, a man with a royal simplicity of nature, 
who swayed all who came in contact with him by 
virtue not of arts but of qualities inherent in himself, 


who first overawed and then conciliated millions of | 


Asiatics by right of a certain majesty of nature. The 
public instinct about his character is shown conclu- 


=} > y a , a Ss Ow a Ss j r . | a rn 
sively to have been true; shown so conclusively, that | manners; to trace the growth of a humane spirit in 


we doubt if there will be more discussion about him, 


if future historians will do any more than describe | 


Lord Lawrence as one of the men whose greatness is 
beyond question, and needs but little analysis. This 
effect is produced, moreover, without any of the usual 
efforts. Nothing, so far as we perceive, is concealed, 
or softened, or slurred over. Mr. Smith, though enthu- 
siastic for his subject, is not a slave to him, does not 


deny his hardness or his dominance, or his occasional | 
He | 


want of sympathy with those he ruled so well. 
does not try to hide his principal defect as a ruler, a 
proclivity to prejudice about persons—usually well 


over-exalts his intellectual power. Indeed, we have 
a fancy, which we cannot prove without quoting the 


not in his mind do quite justice to that hard, cold, but 
nearly perfect sensibleness which in John Lawrence, 
as in almost all men who have reigned successfully, 
formed the substratum of the intellectual character. 
He could always see the proportion of things, the 
meaning of events, the extent and nature of the 
resource in his hand. Though a man of marvelous 
decision, he hated to decide without careful thinking, 


usually, however, when he had thought, returning to | 


his first impression. For all his simplicity, he was 
wonderfully difficult to take in,—no native, in par- 
ticular, ever performed that feat; he was never carried 
away by enthusiasm; and he had the king’s feeling 
that, after all, the first value of men was as instru- 
ments; and that if they were expended for the State,— 
well, they were very usefully expended. He would, 


There is something almost of | 


| labor. 


| pity. 
| should stand forth and let us say, Thank you. 


on occasion, as in Hodson’s case, employ a man in 
| whom he utterly disbelieved; and though Mr. Bos- 


worth Smith repudiates the charge, he could be nearly 
merciless in using up the men who could be of use, 
but who did not possess his own iron force. As a 
rule, Mr. Smith paints the warts faithfully, and the 
reader who is painstaking can see well for himself 
where the defects, such as they are, in a most heroic 
figure are to be sought. The materials, in fact, fora 


| complete and living portrait of Lord Lawrence have 
| been brought together, under most difficult circum- 


stances, with a completeness which we heartily ad- 


| mire — Zhe Spectator. 


McMASTER’S HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. 
By John Bach McMaster. Volume I. 8vo, pp. 
622. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.15. 
What the late Prof. J. R. Green did for his country- 
men by writing his History of the English people, 
Mr. John Bach McMaster has essayed to do for us in 
a History of the People of the United States. The 
plan of the two works is essentially the same, but the 
American narrative is even more faithful to the prin- 
ciples upon which both authors profess to write. We 
hear less in it about wars, treaties, and politics, and 
more about the manners, customs, ideas, and senti- 


dae ee wunde Me, Mees Gate's | Oe of the great mass of the people, than in the 


English book. The pledge given by Mr. McMaster 
on his first page, that ‘‘ the history of the people shall 
be the chief theme,”’ is punctiliously and satisfactorily 
fulfilled. He carries out in a complete, vivid, and 
delightful way his promise to describe the dress, the 
occupations, the amusements, the literary canuns of 
the several epochs comprehended within the scope of 
his survey; to note the changes in morals as well as 


legislation and the influence of more enlightened 
views upon public opinion; to recount the manifold 


| improvements, the multifarious inventions and dis- 


coveries which have marvelously augmented the 
conveniences of life and the productive power of 
We should add that the literary execution of 
the work is worthy of the indefatigable industry and 
unceasing vigilance with which the stores of historical 
material have been accumulated, weighed, and sifted. 
Although we may now and then encounter some signs 


| of carelessness, the diction, on the whole, is correct 


founded, but still prejudice—and he by no means | ane 


admirable. The cardinal qualities of style, 

lucidity, animation, and energy, are everywhere 
y n J sy t Try 

present. Seldom, indeed, has a book in which mat- 


: | ter of substantial value has been so happily united to 
whole book, that he rather underrates it, that he does | ppry 


attractiveness of form been offered by an American 
author to his fellow citizens.—. Y. Sun. 


SOCRATES. 


SocraATEs. A translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
parts of the Phdo of Plato. 12mo, pp. 159. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 38 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 


This is by all odds the best translation of Plato yet. 
It is clear, vigorous, idiomatic. Prof. Goodwin, of 
Harvard, writes an introduction to it, but unfortu- 
nately does not give the translator's name. Thisis a 
Any man who does so good a work as this 





There is the same peculiar vividness about this 
translation that there is about the original. One can 
see old Socrates, threadbare, ugly, kindly and dig- 
nified, standing before the five hundred and one 
judges. 
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The snarling Anytus, and the stolid Meletus, | 


his accusers—one can hear them speak. One thinks | 


of St. Paul before Agrippa. The deprecatory and 
subtly flattering opening of his plea; the transcendent 
skill of his argument ; his dignified conclusion when 
he found the case hopeless, are all made clear. 


We cannot agree with the translator's idea in the | 
preface, that ‘it is the speech of one who deliberately | 


toregoes the purpose of a defense—persuasion of his 
judges—who speaks for posterity without regard to 
his own life.” On the contrary, we have always 
regarded his Apology as perhaps the most skillful 
defense ever plead before a jury. Itdid not succeed, 
but Socrates evidently hoped it would succeed. It 
came very near doing so; and the manifest change of 
tone when he saw his case was lost is evidence that 
up to that moment he was not hopeless. 

We are not clear about reading the God for 
Socrates’ Daimon. This change seems to bring 
the whole teaching of Socrates so startlingly near 
to that of Christ, that one asks himself whether he is 
not reading into the words of the philosopher the 
thoughts which he has brought from another source.” 
—Episcopal Register. 





LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. By Charles Lanman. 
12mo, pp. 421. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 


We can imagine few more fascinating subjects of in- 
quiry in the field of biography than the story of the 
leaders of the revolutions in Japan, which culminated 
in 1868. That wondrous change in the temper and 
policy of a long-secluded nation showed only its outer 
side to the world. Hence, most alien lookers-on im- 
agine that the transformation was purely the result of 
forces applied ad extra—the presence of foreigners 
and the civilization of the West. This, however, is 





but half the truth, and what lay upon the other hemi- | 


sphere of this political moon the average gazer saw 
not. In fact, the revolution of 1868, which abolished 
the duarchy of Mikado and Sho-gun, and swept away 


the feudal system and most of the characteristic fea- | 
tures of the Japan known to foreigners since the six- 


teenth century, began a hundred years or more ago. 
The renaissance of critical historical investigation by 
the Japanese scholars of the eighteenth century up- 
heaved the foundation on which feudal Japan—the 
only Japan known or understood by Europe—rested. 
Commodore Perry did in reality but approach a vol- 
cano, Literary, political, and religious forces were at 
work at the core, and coming to vent with a rapidity 
frightful to Tycoons and their followers as early as 
1853. Perry’s presence was like a lump of foreign 
matter thrust into a geyser, hastening results, which, 
however, were inevitable later on. Of the men by 
whose genius and action the crisis was precipitated 
and carried to triumphant conclusion, many had never 
seen a foreigner, and perhaps most of them were ar- 
rayed in fanatical hostility to them before the cannon 
at Fushimi opened civil war and proclaimed the 
downfall of dualism and feudalism. The leaders of 
New Japan were obscure men, yet full of the “fire 
shut up in their bones’’ which the study of the past 
and a reverence for the throne and person of the Mi- 
kado, amounting almost to fanaticism, bred within 
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them. Yet these men at once ratified the treaties, 
and with unquailing courage and perseverance, spiet 
of the blind hatred of the alien within their own 
ranks, adopted one after another the foreigner'’s forces 
and methods. Their object was to sweep Japan free 
of outsiders, by adopting their own weapons. Find- 
ing this impossible, they attempted the double task 
of the civilization of Japan in the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century and Europe, and the renovation of 
their entire political and social system. Against fear- 
ful odds, they were called to confront a host of new 
and unexpected problems. Children in political ex- 
perience, they expected to compass the results of ages, 
not in ‘‘a cycle of Cathay,” but in less than ‘“ fifty 
years" of Europe’s time. It is needless to add that 
they are now sadder, wiser, and a few of them less 
earnest men than they were fifteen years ago. Some 
with dogged, a few with frantic obstinacy are striving 
to cool the volcano they helped to open. 

A splendid task awaits the writer who will delve 
beneath the surface and reveal the training of the in- 
dividuals and the accidents of history by which the 
marvellous results were wrought; results which, not- 
withstanding their brilliancy, make the spectator 
dizzy. Around Japan lie abysses from which her 
ablest financiers, her bravest soldiers, her wisest and 
calmest statesmen, are, or will soon be, called to save 
her. For the solution of the questions herein sug- 
gested, the best part of Mr. Lanman's book is the 
title. The work is conscientiously accurate, so far as 
it goes, which 1s but a short distance. The fifty-nine 
notices of the living and dead men of Japan range 
from half-page notices to twenty-one or more pages 
of but slightly reworked or untouched newspaper 
material. In an appendix are seven papers, nearly 
all reprints, relating to the Empire and its outlying 
portions. The book is worth a place in libraries, be- 
cause there is as yet nothing better to take its place; 
but its bald and scrappy style is repulsive. Taken 
as a whole, it is a bundle of pamphlets, creditable 
neither to publisher nor to author.—W. Y. Evening 
Post. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


DICTIONARY OF DATES. By Joseph Haydn. Seven- 
teenth edition; containing the history of the 
world to the autumn of 1881. Edited by Benja- 
min Vincent. Revised for American readers by 
George Cary Eggleston. 8vo, 796 pp. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $4.75; by mail, $5.00. 


The Harpers, who are always publishing good books, 
have laid the large class of readers who are avid for 
information that can be depended upon under a load 
of obligation by republishing Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates. Every person of intelligence who is in the 
habit of using books of reference, knows that this 
great work is indispensable to every library that 
makes any pretense in the direction of exact knowl- 
edge, and will be glad to have this edition, which is 
based upon the seventeenth English edition, and 
comes down to the autumn of 1881. The difference 
between the two editions is largely in favor of 
the American, the editor of which, Mr. George 


| Cary Eggleston, has corrected the errors in the 


English with respect to American matters, has 
added American dates to all important titles, from 
which they were omitted in the English work, and has 
inserted such additional titles, relating to American 
subjects, as were desirable to fit the work for Ameri- 
can readers. He believes, and we agree with him, 
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that the additions made include all important matters 
in American history which readers expect to find, and 
which are desirable in sucha work. It would be diffi- 
cult to name a topic in the history of all ages and 
nations, which this monumental volume does not help 
to elucidate. The Index, which fills about thirty three- 
column pages, is thorough and exhaustive.—/. Y. 
Mail. 





THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 


THe Wipow Bepotr Papers. By Frances M. 
Whitcher. New edition. 12 mo, pp. 403. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 85 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


A new edition of The Widow Bedott Papers serves 
to remind the reader of the source of most of the 
humorous dialect studies of the past thirty years. 
Village life and rustic character have found many 
lively chroniclers since Miss Berry's day; but not one 


of her successors has as cleverly revealed the fantastic | 
| settles it in the affirmative, but leaves the choice of 


and amusing side of rural America. The foolish 
widow, with her jealuusy, her gossipping, her nagging 
and her credulity, is a picture drawn to the life, and 
with the neatness of humorous detail characteristic of 
an observantand fun-loving women. Frances Miriam 
Berry was the possessor of a quick sense of the 


exceed its defects. It is more lively than the Burgo- 
master’s Wife, more interesting in action, and more 
successful in scenery. The earlier or Black Fores- 
scenes seem to us to be much the best. Like its fore- 
runner, from the hand of the same translator, the 
English version is excellently done.— 7he Academy. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES. 


No Name Series. 16 mo, pp. 325. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75cents, by mail 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


A VITAL PROBLEM. 


| The question of marrying or not marrying is an ex- 


| a man’stoo, for that matter. 


ceedingly momentous one in a woman's life ; and in 
Preliminarily, I believe, 
every young lady, unless she has been to Vassar, 


date and victim to Providence and Mamma. If either 
of these authorities (who in a well regulated family are 
nearly synonymous) fails to give satisfaction, the time 
comes for asserting individual preferences. Papa is 


; called in for consultation (which in well-regulated 


ridiculous, and was the terror of the village gossips | 


who were caricatured by her sharp pen and flying 
pencil. She was scolded at homeand wept over and 
prayed with outside—to no avail till the keen-eyed 
girl lost her propensity for ridicule in the cares of a 
clergyman’s wife. Her satire was always wholesome, 
especially in the skits dealing with the literary pre- 
tensions of her time; and the Mother of the Gracchi 
arises anew in the widow whose poetical efforts 
call forth the choicest adjectives from the editors 
of Zhe Scrabble Hill Luminary. As for her Mala- 
propisms, many of them are strokes of genius such 
as that excellent matron, Mrs. Partington, has never 
displayed—they are, in truth, worthy of their great 
original.—M. Y. 7rtbune. 





A WORD, ONLY A WORD. 


A Worn, ONLY A WorD. By George Ebers. 16mo, 
pp. 348. Sold by John Wanamaker, cloth, 70 
cents; paper covers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents 
more. 


In Only a Word, Prof. Ebers clings to the same period 





as in his Burgomaster’s Wife; but the action varies | 


more than in that book. The hero is born in the 
Black Forest, becomes a painter-pupil of Antonio 
Moro, wanders from Madrid to Venice, and from 
Venice to Madrid, quits painting for war, and fights 
at Lepanto and in the Low Countries, becomes a 
leader of mutinous Spanish troops there, etc. For so 


extensive an action, carried out as it is by a great | 
| desirable son-in-law, and had already begun to treat 


number of personages, the canvas is, perhaps, a little 
confined. It is generally a mistake in an historical 
novel to introduce celebrated persons unless sufficient 
space can be allowed to bring in their known char- 
acteristics, or unless the novelist has the genius which 
Scott had of fitting them into corners without losing 
their individuality. We are not sure that Prof. Ebers 
has this genius. Philip the Second, Don Juan of 
Austria, Paolo Veronese, Titian, and several other 
famous men appear; but, for the most part, their 
functions might very nearly as well be discharged by 
persons labelled ‘‘a king,” ‘‘a general,” ‘‘a distin- 
guished painter.”” However, the merits of the book 


families is a very rare occurrence), and rebels mildly 
against Providence, or rather its synonym; there is 
weeping and wailing, and perhaps even gnashing of 
teeth, offensive and defensive alliances are formed, 
and perhaps in the end—but I am anticipating ; Miss 


| Alma Hampton, whose agitation I am presently to ac- 
count for, was as yet far from the end. She was 


seated on a velvet cushion in the stern of a great cat- 
boat,—a sort of cross between a clipper and a Chinese 
junk,—thinking, thinking, thinking, until her cranium 
seemed in danger of exploding. She knew no reason 
in the world why she should not accept Mr. Cunning- 
ham. She liked him in a mild and general way; she 


| admired the severe elegance of his coupé, in which he 


took his daily airing in the Park with both the windows 
closed; and she positively adored his bay trotter 
Islam, who made more of a sensation on the Avenue 
than the reigning belle of the season. If Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s conversational powers were not remarka- 
ble, why, it is a well-known fact that in the best 
Murray Hill society intellect in men is at a discount, 
and conversational brilliancy is not ‘‘ good form.” 
Moreover, Wall Street men have other things to do 
than to polish up epigrams and borrow profundity 
from the British reviews. Mr. Cunningham's personal 
appearance, too, was irreproachable; he had a 
majestic mustache, set off to excellent advantage by 
rather a neutral face. His eyes, which were his weak 
point, reminded one remotely of boiled fish-eyes ; but 
they hada decidedly shrewd and yet good-natured 
expression, and indicated a flexible and easy-going 
disposition. Finally, Mrs. Hampton, Miss Alma’s 
mother, had virtually accepted Mr, Cunningham as a 


him maternally. In view of all these weighty consid- 
erations Miss Alma was strongly inclined to bestow 
her hand, and as much of her heart as could be 
reasonably demanded, upon the above-named suitor ; 
and she would in all probability have whispered a 
tremulous ‘‘ yes”’ in his ear fifteen minutes ago, when 
such a response would have been in order, if—well, if 


| she had not been so. mortally afraid that he would 


| strate his affection. 


kiss her or in some other disagreeable way demon- 
She had therefore demanded 
time for consideration, and had requested to be left 


| alone. * * * 
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NOTES. 
Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, writes as 


follows in reply to an inquiry of the Chicago Sfand- | 
ard as to the number of books published in this | 


country in a year: 
is possible. 
exists by which those publications wnich are books, 
and those which are not books, can be discriminated. 
Of the 6,000 to 8,000 annual copyright entries of what 


‘“‘ Not even an approximate answer | 
The reason is that no possible standard | 


are called books, many hundreds are such things | 


as directories, hotel registers, trade‘lists, dime novels, 


and song books, elementary school-books, and Sun- | 


Many hun- | inquiries in regard to the sale of the Revised New 


| Testament, only to learn that there is next to no sale 


day-school literature of ali descriptions. 
dreds more are simply reprints or new editions of 
old works.”’ The record of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, 
the generally accepted authority of the book trade in 


this country, gives the number of books published in | 
This includes | 


the United States during 1882 as 3472. 
several hundreds of the cheap library publications 


now for the first time included, and which the trade | 


at least is loath to class as books. 


The remarkable popularity of a reissue in paper 
covers of atranslation of Plato’s Apology, Crito, and 


portions of the Phzdo, at a low price, suggests the | 
possibility of bringing other ancient classics to new | 


readers in this way. 


Cities of Sicily and Southern Italy is to be the new | 


book by Mr. Hare, the author of Walks in Rome, 


Walks in London, and various other books of travel. | 


Professor Whitney is to begin at once a revision of 





| 


the Imperial Dictionary, the last English edition of | 
which is just introduced to the American public by | 


The Certury Company. His labors on the work 
will occupy several years. 
Harpers Monthly, The Century and the Atlantic 


Monthly, are sold in England at one shilling each. 


Nothing daunted by the criticisms brought out by | 


the publication of his life of Whittier, Mr. Kennedy 
has just ready a biography of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

George Eliot is the first of the Famous Women 
series; the second will be Emily Bronteé. 
celebrity of Charlotte Bronté has probably been the 
cause of the incorrect statement made in various 
papers that the second volume would treat of the 
elder sister. 


| L’EVANGELISTE. 


The greater | 


Close upon the publication of Parke Godwin’s Life | 


of Bryant comes the announcement of the early issue 
of the poet’s complete works in two octavo volumes 
uniform with the Life. 

It is no unusual experience for an historian to find 
his task too great for one life-time. 
possibility of Mr. Bancroft completing his work, Mr. 
John Bach McMaster has undertaken to fill the gap, 
as well as may be, in his History of the People of the 
United States from the Revolution to the Civil War. 


There being no | 


The first volume carries the reader to the year 1790. | 


What's in a name? A certain New York publisher 


in 1878 published a book bearing the title Solomon | 


Isaacs, and now brings out the same story, with new 
title page and head “lines, and dubs it Mrs. Isaacs, 


evidently with the idea of gaining somewhat from the | 


success of Mr. Crawford's book, Mr. Isaacs. Zhe 
Nation discovers that Mrs. Annie Edward's The 
Ordeal for Wives has been subjected to even more 
questionable alterations. 
been abridged to one in a new issue, but from the 
second line of the second page the book is printed 
from the old plates. 
Ground. 


The first three pages have | 


| THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
The title is changed to Delicate | 


| THE SLEEPING CAR. 


| demand for cheaper books, 


Of several attempts to cater to the increasing 
the latest is that of 
Hénry Holt & Co., who project the Leisure Moment 
series, which will ‘include, with other publications, 
several volumes of the Leisure Hour series. The size 
is 16mo, with covers of paper. 

To put fringe on the edge of a book seems an 
absurd idea, but those who care for religious rhymes 
find this an attraction, if one may judge by the selling 
qualities of the little quarto editions of well known 
hymns issued in this fashion. 


The Evening Post (New York) has recently made 


at all. This has been an open secret among book- 
sellers for more than a year. It is to be regretted 
that many publishers, carried away by the amazing 
demand for the first few weeks after publication, were 
led to bring out many editions at great expense. The 
only one of these that proved a paying venture is, we 


| believe, the Comparative edition, issued by Porter & 


Coates, of this city. The demand for this, too, has 
now almost ceased. The Old Testament in the 
revised form is expected to be ready next winter. 


NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker’s. 


FICTION. 
THE GENTLE SAVAGE. By Edward King. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 
MARKED “in haste.’ 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black. 12mo, $1.00; 


by mail, $1.12. 


Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. 
mail, $1.10. 


I2mo, 95 cents; by 


By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
from the French, by Mary NealSherwood. 16mo, 
paper, 55 cents; cloth, go cents; by mail, 1o cents 


more. 
TIM AND TIP; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A Boy AND 
A Doc. By James Otis, author of Toby Tyler, 


etc. (Juvenile.) 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. By Beatrice May Butt. 


Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

THE SCARLET LETTER AND THE BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Volume 5 
of the New Riverside edition. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 
ume 6 of the New Riverside edition. 
by mail, $1.60. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Vol- 
120, $1.50; 


By W. D. Howells. 
27 cents. 


24mo, 24 
by mail, 


FANCHETTE. Round Robin Series. 
by mail, 85 cents. 


cents ; 
16mo, 75cents; 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


LIFE OF LorD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith. 2 
volumes. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.25. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. Volume 

7 of American Statesmen series. 16mo, 95 cents ; 

by mail, $1.05. 
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GEORGE Exior. By Mathilde Blind. Volume 1 of 
Famous Women series. 16mo,75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By Parke God- 
win, 2 volumes. 8vo, $4.75; by mail, 5.15. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. By | 


John Bach McMaster. To be completed in 5 
volumes. 8vo, volume 1, now ready, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10. 


THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. By J. Russell 
Soley. With maps and plans. Volume 1 of 
The Navy in the Civil War. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


PRINCIPLES OF AGNOSTICISM, APPLIED TO EVIDENCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
added a tenth, on the Christian doctrine. 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


I2mo, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
trait of the author, from Mr. G. Richmond's draw- 
ing. Parchment series. 18mo, $1.15; by mail, 


$1.25 


IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. Parch- | 


ment series. 18mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
national Scientific series. 


$1.50. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By John Ogilvie. New edition, 
revised and greatly augmented : edited by Charles 
Annandale. Illustrated by above 3000 engravings 
printed in the text. 4volumes, 4to, $18.00; by 
mail, $20.00. 


By G. J. Romanes. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail> 


THE 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
ternational Scientific series. 
mail, $1.50. 


By Sheldon Amos. In- 
I2mo, $1.35; by 


HYGIENE FoR GIRLS. By Iraeneus P. Davis, M. D. 
16 mo, $1.00 ; by mail $1.12. 


From Ennius to 
volumes, 12 mo, $3.15; by mail 


History OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
Boethuis. 2 
$3.40. 

NOTES ON THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS, AND ON 
THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN, By C. L. East- 
lake, author of Hints on Household Taste. Small 
4to, $1,50 ; by mail, $1.65, 


CHATS ABOUT Books. By Mayo W. Hazeltine. 


12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.30, 


POETRY. 


Poems. By Frances Ridley 
Line edition. 


Havergal. New Red- 
Small 4to, $1.90 ; by mail, $2.10. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWN- 


ING. With an introduction by Richard Grant 
White. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Nine sermons to which is | 


By John Keble, with a por- | 


By Rev. | 
Newman Smyth. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. | 


Inter~ | 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 

1553 THE GOLDEN CALF. Miss M. E. Braddon, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1554 GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. 

18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1555 THE WICKED WORLD, and OTHER ORIGINAL 
Piays. W.S.Gilbert, 9 cents; by mail, 1o cents. 


Beatrice M. Butt, 


1556 SHANDON BELLS. William Black, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 

1557 THE PRIEST'S BLESSING ; OR, POOR PATRICK'S 
PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TOA BETTER. Miss 
Harriett Jay, g cents ; by mail, Io cents. 


1558 THREE DETECTIVE ANECDOTES, and OTHER 
SKETCHES. Charles Dickens, 9 cents ; by mail, 
10 cents. 

1559 THE SMALL HOUSE AT ARLINGTON. First half. 
Anthony Trollope, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


1559 THE SMALL HousE AT ARLINGTON. Second 
half. Anthony Trollope, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents. 

1560 JEANIE NAIRN’S WEE 
STORY OF THE OLD Town. 
cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

1561 THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
g cents ; by mail, 10 cents, 

1562 Ho_tmpy House: A TALE OF OLD NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. G. J. Whyte-Melville, 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 

1563 Sweer INISFAIL. A ROMANCE. 
Dowling, 18 cents ; by mail, 20cents. 


1564 THE PurRSE, and ALBRET SAVARUS. Honoré de 
Balzac. Translated by H. H. Walker, g cents ; 
by mail, Io cents. 

1565 THE MOHICANS OF PaRIs. Vol. I. (large type), 
Alexander Dumas, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1565 THE MOHIcANs OF Paris. Vol. II. 
Dumas, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1565 THe MOHICANS OF Paris. Vol. III. Alexander 
Dumas, I8 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

1565 THE MOHICANS OF Paris. Vol. IV. Alexander 
Dumas, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1566 H.M. S. PINAFORE; OR, THE | Ass THAT LOVED 
A SAILOR, and OTHER ORIGINAL PLAys. W. 5S. 
Gilbert, 9 cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

1567 THE Last CHRONICLE OF BarRSeET. First half. 
Anthony Trollope, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


1567 THE LAsT CHRONICLE OF BARSET. Second 
half. Anthony Trollope, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents. 

1568 ALCOHOL AND ITS EFFECTS UPON MAN; OR, 
TEMPERANCE PuHySIOLOGY. John Guthrie, M. A., 
D. D., g cents ; by mail, rocenis, 

1569 THE HEADSMAN ; OR, THE ABBAYE DES VIG- 
NERKONS. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 

1570 UNDER THE SPELL. 
by mail, 20 cents. 
1571 THE HEART OF ERIN. AN IRISH STORY OF 
To-pay. E. Owens Blackburne, 18 cents ; by 

mail, 20 cents. 

572 THe TrIAL: More LINKS OF THE DAISY 
CHAIN (Sequel to *‘ The Daisy Chain"). Charlotte 
M. Yonge, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1573 STORY OF ASIN. Helen B. Mathers, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


LApDpDIE. A SIMPLE 
Maria M. Grant, 9 


Alexander Dumas» 


Richard 


Alexander 


F. W. Robinson, 18 cents ; 
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1574 THE SORCERER, and OTHER ORIGINAL PLAYS. 
W.S. Gilbert, 9 cents; by mail, to cents. 

1575 UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1576 A GOLDEN BAR. 
North,”’ 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1577 CHILDREN OF THE WorLD First half. 
HEYSE, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1577 CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. Second half. Paul 
Heyse, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1578 ERSILIA. By the Author of ‘ My Little Lady,” 
18 cents ; by mail 20 cents. 

1579 STRANGE TALES. E. C. Grenville Murray, 9 
cents ; by mail, rocents. 

1580 A HERO OFTHE PEN. E. Werner. Translated 
by Mary Stuart Smith, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 

1581 STORIES OF JEWISH LIFE; OR, SCENES FROM 
THE GHETTO. Translated from the German of 
Leopold Kompert, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1582 Ar FAuLT. Hawley Smart, 18 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 


Paul 


DEUTSCHE LIBRARY. 

134. UM DEN HALBMOND. Gregor Samarow. 
Halfte, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

134. UM DEN HALBMOND. Gregor Samarow. Zweite 
Haflte, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

135. TROUBADOUR-NOVELLEN. Paul Hayse, g cents; 
by mail, 10 cents, 

136. DER SCHWEDEN-SCHATZ. 
18 cents; by mail 20 cents. 


Erfte 


Hans Wachenhusen, 
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By the Author of “ Christina | 





| Sauveur College of Languages, 


AT 


Amherst College, Mass. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 


JULY orn to AUGUST 177n, 1883. 


FACULTY: 
L. Sauveur, Pu.D., LL.D., President. 
Pror, W. L. Monracue, Amherst College, Treasurer. 


Pror. F. W, Bernuarpt, Px.D., of the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, Washington High School, Latin. 


Pror, O. FAULHABER, Pu.D., Exeter, N. H., German. 


Pror, J. P. Lzorsaxos, LL.D., of the University of Athens, Greece, 
3 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., Ancient and Modern Greek. 


Por, Freperick Lutz, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., Cer- 
wan. 


Miss JosepHa SCHRAKAMP, Sauveur School of Languages, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., German and /talian, 


Pror Leo A. Stacer, Garden City, N. Y., Superintendent of the 
Sections, 


Pror. R. See, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., French. 


Pror. A. N. VAN Daett, LL.D., Principal of the Sauveur School 
of Languages, Philadelphia, Pa., French and Latin, 


Mr. Ervin E, Tucker, Amherst College, Bookseller. 


For all particulars and catalogues, apply to 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D., 
1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 





Phonographic Works, 
BY 
BENN PITMAN, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
155th Thousand. This work is designed for self-instruction in the 
Phonographic art, and is the proper book for the beginner. It contains 
a complete exposition of the system from its simplest principles to the 
Reporting Style, arranged in alternate and opposite pages of explana- 
tion and phonographic exercises, Boards, 80 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00, 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, 
This book is designed as a companion to the Manual, and affords the 
necessary reading practice in the corresponding style. Paper, 


25 cents. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK. 
Made of double-ruled paper, such as is used by most Reporters, but 
with the lines wider apart for the learner, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, 

A Guide to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional Reporters and 
those who desire to become such, This work is entirely adapted for 
self-instruction, It contains abundant reading matter for practice in 
the reporting style, with a key, and a vocabulary of relic thousand 
words in the ordinary type with their phonographic outlines engraved 
in the reporting style. Boards, $1.00; extra cloth, $1.25. 


THE PHRASE BOOK. 

Contains over six thousand of the most frequently occurring and use- 
ful phrases written in the briefest and most legible manner. Extra 
cloth, $1.00. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC SECOND READER. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. Paper, 25 cents. 


PLAIN TALK; 
by Spurgeon of London. Beautifully engraved on stone in the cor- 
respwnding style. Boards, 50 cents. 
THE REPORTER’S FIRST READER. Paper, 25 cents. 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Creasy. Paper 25 cents. 


Sauveur School of 
Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 


French Lectures Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
SINGLE TICKETS, 50 Cents. 


L’art en Italie, 
Les grands historiens francais. 


Subjects :—4q Avril. 


u 
78 » Paris et ses monuments, 
25 hd Les romanciers modernes. 
2 Mai. Le berceau de la liberte. 
9 a Les ovateurs modernes. 
10 sad Le 16e siecle. 
— = Lecture: Les poetes modernes. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 
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Alphonse Daudet’s New Book. 


L>EVANGELISTE. 


A Parisian Novel. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Author of “ Sidonie,” “ Jack,” “ Numa Roumestan,” “ The Nabob,” “ Kings in Exile,” etc. 


“L’EvanGELIsTE,” fresh from the pen of that charming French novelist, Alphonse Daudet, 
is a romance that everybody not only ought to read, but will read. It is the reigning and all- 
absorbing literary sensation of two continents, and its wonderful fascination is of a kind 
peculiar to itself. From the first word attention is aroused, and the interest deepens all the 
way along until the exceedingly dramatic climax is reached. In it Daudet takes up the cudgels 
against the Salvation Army, denouncing it as “The Anglican Pest.” He exposes the doings 
of the revivalists, lays bare their methods of converting people, and shows the ravages of ‘s * 
so-called religious ecstasy in the gay capital of France, dealing with fanaticism as a, | 
nervous and mental disease. The book is a book of real life, founded on facts developed in 
M. Daudet’s own household, and dealing with actualities. It introduces us to Eline Ebsen, an 
impressionable Parisienne, who from association with the revivalists becomes convinced that 
God has called her, and that she has a mission. She abandons her mother, her home and her 
suitor, at the instigation of a rich and powerful lady, to do her share in saving souls. The 
mother make every effort to recover her child, but nobody will aid her after hearing the name 
of the woman who induced Eline to take the fatal step ; that name paralyzes every hand, and 
makes interference dangerous. Eline’s life is, of course, the main theme of “ L’Evangéliste,” 
but many other characters are brought in, and the sombre scenes find numerous contrasts in a 


lighter vein. 


Published by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











PUBLISH IN APRIL, 





Selections from the Poetry of Robert Browning, 







WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 









Printed by DE VinnE on linen paper, with an etched portrait by Rircuiz. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt tops, $2.00. 
A large-paper edition limited to 70 copies will be printed by De Vinne on Japan paper. 
In the Introduction Richard Grant White says: “It presents, I am sure and am presum- 
ing enough to say, Browning at his best and nearly all the best of Browning. Exclusive it 
need hardly be added of his nominally dramatic works from which extracts could not be made 


without deforming and destructive mutilation.” 















An Important Book to Every Household, 


‘‘For Family Worship.” 








Part I.—ScrIPURE READINGS. Part I].—FAmILY PRAYERS. 






Edited by Lyman Aspotr. 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 








A large portion of the Scripture readings consists of the lives of Moses, David, Daniel, 
Christ, and Paul. The principal incidents in these lives have been selected and so arranged 
that when the course is completed, the household, from oldest to youngest, will have an 
accurate and comprehensive idea of the complete life. In the Life of Christ much of his 
teaching has been interwoven. In the Life of David many of the Psalms are introduced in 
connection with incidents which are supposed to have given rise to them. About seventy-five 
other readings are added of practical counsel or spiritual experience, chiefly from Psalms and 
Epistles. 

In all cases the readings are in the words of the English Bible, and they generally con- 
sist of consecutive passages. They are of suitable length, and to each is given an appropriate 
topical reading. Part II. contains prayers for the family. It has been made by a selection 
from the literature of prayer ancient and modern. Prayers and collects for general use and 
for special occasions have been selected, and some adapted by weaving together different 
prayers, or by modifying and adapting prayers which were too archaic in their original form, 
but which breathed a spirit which could not be possessed by artificial prayers prepared for 
publication. 


’ DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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New and Valuable Books 


For the Home and Library. 


STUDY AND STIMULANTS; Or, Tue Use or INtoxtcants AND 
Narcotics In RELATION TO INTELLECTUAL Lire, As illustrated 
by Personal Communications on the Subject from Men of Letters 
and of Science. Edited by A. Arthur Reade, author of ‘‘ How to 
Write English.’’ 208 pages, 12mo. Extracloth. 


“The volume is the most satisfactory data ever gathered for the 
study of the effects of stimulants on the mental faculties,”’"—New York 
World, 


HOME GYMNASTICS. For the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health in Children and Young and Old People of Both Sexes. 
With a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of Swimming. By 
Prof. T. J. Hartelius, M.D. ‘Translated and adapted from the 
Swedish original, by, special permission of the author, by C. 
Lofving. With 31 Illustrations. 12mo, tlexible eloth covers. 


‘Lhis book contains a !selection of ‘‘active’’ movements, of great 
hy.ienic value, for the uge of every one, and is essentially a book for 
every home, ‘The learned professor expresses himself in language so 
plain as to be understood by all. 


HEGEL. By Prof. Edward Caird, Glasgow. With Portrait. 
Extra cloth. Being the Seventh Volume of “ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers,’’ Edited by William Knight, LL.D. 


“ The subject has never been treated in so comprehensive and clear a 
manner in our language. Prof. Caird simply gives a_ thoughtful 
account of the Hegelian philosophical system, and presents the leading 
facts of Hegel's lite to his readers,’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Invaluable Works. 


OF 


REFERENCE. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage. Mew Edition. With supplement. Unabridged and pro- 
fusely Illustrated. The standard, and in all respects best, Diction- 
ary published. Library sheep, marbled edges, $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of 
the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. A complete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition. 
‘lhoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Containing Supple- 
mentry ‘[ = Pag with the most recent Census Returns. Royal 8vo. 
Sheep. $12.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. American Revised Edition. 
The best in every way. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates,and Wood-cuts. ro vols, 
Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, 
ENCES, PLOTS, FACTS, and STORIES. 
dices. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 1184 pages. Half morocco, $3.50. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. A Dictionary of Curious, 
Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards, 
Large 12mo, Half morocco, $2.50. Half Russia. $4.00, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. Theoretical, 
and Analytical. By Writers of Eminence, Richly and profusely 
illustrated, 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, Extra cloth. $24.00 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
English Literature and British and American Authors, Living and 
Deceased, By S. Austin Allibone, LL.D, 3 vols. Imperial 8vo, 
Extra cloth. $22.50. 


ALLIBONE’'S “ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” ‘** PROSE QUO- 
TATIONS,” AND “GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES.” 
Each 1 vol, Large 8 vo, 


By J. Thomas, 


Fourth Edition, 
Sheep. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, on 
receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


T2mo, | 


REFER. | 
With Two Appen- | 


$4.00, | 


Practical, | 


A Dictionary of | 
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‘Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR APRIL—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


10c. $1.00 a year. 


The Pansy, 


7c. 


Babyland, 


5c. 


75C. a vear. 


50c. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipzk Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to one the best at any price, that Wipk AWAKE has reached 
its present high position.”"-—Christian Standard and Home Yournal. 


“ Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

There is but a single new book of the very 
large class known as Children’s books. It is 
not the time of year for new. They come 
before Christmas. Not more than _half-a- 
dozen have been published since. It is not 
the time of year when they are supposed to 
sell. Christmas is supposed to have supplied 
everybody. But there is a large trade now 
with us; and about all that that trade calls for 
| are here. We give more space to them than 
any bookstore we know of anywhere. 

We are peculiarly situated with regard to 
_them. The mothers of young readers are in 
and out every day; and nothing is more 
_ natural than that they should be all the time 
| buying. The result is: We keep the supply 





| full all the year round. We try to avoid the 
| worst of children’s books; but the standards 
| of parents are not generally high; and we 
| can’t possibly avoid all the worthless books. 
| We try, however, to recommend the better 
| ones. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 





“THE BEST YANKEE SKETCHES EVER 
WRITTEN.” —W. Y. Commercial. 


ing a ee ee ee ee 
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M)) Mistress any ‘he da 


1vol., 8 full-page illlustrations —“‘ A new edition of the many 
ditioned humorous book which has made its yearly thousands 


” 
augh. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





Roberts Brothers’ 
New Books. 


A New No Name Novel. 


A Daughter of the Philistines. 


A picture of New York City Life, with phases of Wall Street and 
Murray Hall. $1. 


Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome. 


3y James E. Freeman, theauthor, an American artist, long resident 
in Rome, gives an entertaining account of life in Rome, with reminis- 
cences and tales, as the result of his personal experience, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


George Eliot. 
By Maruitpe Buinp. 


Biographies of Famous Women. The volumes are of a handy 16mo 
size and uniformly bound. §1. 


A Concise English History, from the Earliest | 


Period to the Present Time. 


By W. M. Lupron. 
paragraphs, every important event in the history of England. $1.50. 


Figures of the Past. 
3y Jostan Quincy. Fourth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1,50. 


“« ‘The temptation to quote from this most readable book assails the 


reviewer at the very first page and accompanies him until he has finished | 
it. It is garrulous in a charming way, it is full of the wit of the man of | 


the world, and it is also instructive. It is sure to be one of the most 
popular books of the season,’”’ says 7he Philadelphia Press. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
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| year. 


This is the first issue in a new series of | 


A readable volume of 400 pages, comprising, in | 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 
From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted 

to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 


| illustrations. 


One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, ‘ 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLOKS, 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, . ° 50 cents 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, 


For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 


$1.00 


50 cents, 


| success. 


The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
College, selected by the College Faculty. ere bag possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of the Seneuan pape 


The price for board and tuition, including heating and lights, is 


£0 for the school year—$200 to be paid at entrance, and $150 the first of 


ebruary. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year. 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors. Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen. 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two. two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February 1st; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 
will be received at Wellesley College without further examination. 


Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D, D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, Wellesley, Mass 


Alice E. Freeman, Ph, D., President of Wellesley College, Wel.esley, 
Mass. 


Mrs. Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
BIBLE ror BIBLE TEACHERS 





Sale nearly 250,000 copies. 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Contains original articles by Cheyne, Hooker, Leathes, Stainer, 
Tristram, etc. 


No Part Anonymous. 


Seven Editions. Prices from $1.50 to $12.75. 


The Most Complete Bible Published. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO, 
Cooper Union, New York. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF New York. 


F. S. Wine, President. 
Cash Assets Over 95 Millions of Dollars. 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE isa company well known throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more than 105,000 policies in force, and at least halfa million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest in its prosperity and success. It is the oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in the world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of othercompanies. Its Policies are of the simplest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 

Every person who has others dependent upon him for support should insure his life for their benefit. 

All desiring perfectly safe [nsurance, at lowest possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 





Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co, 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class Upricut 
Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGaAns, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
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to 


Recommend 


CLARK’S 


MILE-END 


| 





Spool Cotton. 


Great Strength, 
Smoothness, 
Elasticity, 


Freedom from knots, 


and 


Exquisite color. 


NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 


| Sold everywhere. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
New Books. 


Mexico To-Day. 


ACountry witha Great future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains 

and Antiquities of the Montezumas. By Thomas Unett Brockle- 
With map, 17 colored plates, and 37 wood-engravings 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


hurst. 
from sketches by the author. 
\mong the contents of this most opportune work are chapters on : 
The Journey and First Impressions —Hotels—Street Scenes—Public 
Institutions—Churches—Products and Manufactures—Pachuca and its 
Silver Mines—Popocatapet|—Haciendas—Floating Gardens—Ruins of 
Ancient Cities, Antiquities, erc.—Inner Life—Amusements—Courts of 
Justice—Railways, Coinage, Insurance, etc, 
N. B.—Owing to the time required to produce the colored plates, 
orders should be sent in at once to insure being filled from the first 


edition, and will be supplied in the order received. 


Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order. 


By Dr. Herman Oldenberg. Translated by William Hoey. 8vo 


cloth, $7. 


Centents :—India and Buddhism—Indian Pantheism and Pessimism 
before Buddha—Asceticism, Monastic Orders—Buddha’s Youth, Career, 
Work, Death—The Doctrines of Buddhism; The Tenets of Suffering, 
its Origin, Path to, and Extinction—The Order of Buddha’s Disciples 


— Excursus. 

People I Have Met. 
Grenville-Murray, author of ‘‘Side-Lights on English 
Illustrated with 54 large tinted engravings, from designs 
4to, cloth, gilt, $5. 


Py E,. C. 
Society.”’ 
by Fred. Barnard. 


*.* Containing sketches of The Dowager—Rector, Curate—Solicitor 
—Chaperon—Promising Son—The Bachelor—Rich Widow, and 19 
other social representatives. 


History of Bayard. 


‘The good chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. Compiled by the Loyal 
Translated into English from the French of Loredan 


Richly illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Serviteur. 
Larchey. 


Every-Day Art. 


By Lewis Foreman Day. 12mo, 


Short Essays on the Arts not fine. 
with 80 illustrations, cloth, $3.00, 
*,* Among the contents are chapters, viz: On Ornament—Taste— 


The Nature of Art—Use in Ornament—The Rights and Wrongs of | 


Imitation—The Rival Claims of Form and Color—How to Decorate 
a Room—Pictures in the House—To Ladies and Amateurs— T he Orna- 
ment of the future. By probably the best practicai authority of the 


day. 


Side-Lights on English Society. 
By E. C. Grenville-Murray. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


‘© This book is destined to make a great noise fn the world. No one 
cin question the brilliancy of the sketches. A fascinating work,’’— 


Whitehall Review. 


300 engravings. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent upon 
reecipt of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curious second-hand 
books, and detailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on applica- 


tion by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broadway, New York. 


NEWS. 


| 
FANCHETTE. 
A new volume of the fanious and successful Round-Robin series 


of anonymous novels. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00 


The interesting types of character developed in this story, the 
American Rajah of an East-Indian state, the exquisite Parisian actress, 
the Russian Nihilist prince, the wise Buddhist priest, and others, 
mingle in a deep web of plots, to make what a well-known critic calls: 
‘fa very interesting, complicated, sensational and entertaining story.’ 
Another reviewer, one of the leading novelists of America, calls it; ‘ an 
extremely well-written and interesting work—quite above the average, 
and deservedly to be recommenied.’’ 


rl ~ ~ x77 " 
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THE SLEEPING CAR. 
Little-Classic size. §$ .30 

This delightful comedietta is written with all the exquisite literary 
skill of which Mr. Howells is so thoroughly a master, and every page 
sparkles with bright touches of dainty humor. The great “magician in 
words,” so recently overflowing with intense and tragic earnestness, in 
‘‘A Modern Instance”’ in the pages of ‘‘ The Sleeping Car,” rests in a 
witty and vivacious treatment of a group of scenes in American travel- 
life. 


By WititrAm D. Howe ts, 1 vol. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary Hatctock Foote. 1 vol.16mo. Illustrated by the Author. 


$1.25, 

A thrilling story of the mining camps of Colorado, reprinted from 
the Century Magazine, During its serial publication this novel has 
aroused a very keen interest on account of the wonderful and realistic 
accuracy of its portrayal of the Rocky-Mountain silver camps and 
their wild border life. Nowhere else has the transition era in these new 
battle-grounds of civilization been so skillfully depicted, with pen ai.d 
pencil, after close and sympathetic study. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET- 
GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 
With 6 maps. §t.50, 


rvol, 32mo, 


This book Is confidently offered to the public as an improvement 
upon any Guide hitherto compiled for the use of travellers upon a jour- 
ney through the portions of Europe, generally covered in a single tour. 
It describes the most attractive routes in Great Britian, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spaia, 
Sweden, Norway and Russia. 

Specrat ADVANTAGES.—1. It is rea//y what the name denotes, a 
Pocxet-Guipg, and can be carried in the vest or coat pocket of a gen- 
tleman, or in a lady’s dress pocket or muff. 2, It is printed in legible 
| type, and illustrated with excellent maps of the countries named, and 

the cities of London and Paris, 3. At the same time it includes fuller 
and better arranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc,, than are given in many guide-books of far 
greater proportions. 

The Pocket-Guide has been revised and enlarged in 1883, and has 
been enriched by several new features, among which are lists of all the 
Diplomatic Agents of the United States in the cities and towns of 
Europe, and a Travellers’ Telegraphic Code of nearly 300 phrases. In 
1882 the European editor of the Pocket-Guide made a prolonged journey 
through Norway, Sweden, and Russia, and fresh and vivid descriptions 
of travel routes in those countries appear in this year’s edition. The 
volume contains upwards of 500 pages of matter, but is only about 3% of 
an inch in thickness. 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





